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LETTERS 


MORE RAINBOW BEACH 


I certainly want to state my agreement 
with Father Hogan’s article which ap- 
peared in the October issue of COM- 
MUNITY in regard to the positive role 
played by religious leaders in the Rain- 
bow Beach wade-ins. 

However, one all-important factor re- 
mains in the integration of Rainbow 
Beach and the destruction of the myth 
of Rainbow Beach as a “white beach”— 
and encouragement of daily usage of the 
beach as a normal and natural recrea- 
tional facility by Negroes. Why is this a 
problem? 

There were occasions during the sum- 
mer when Negroes from the adjacent 
community did use the beach as indi- 
viduals and not as a participant in an 
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organized wade-in. These instances were 
rare and isolated. 

The clue to this problem lies in part 
in the nature and limitations of the groups 
involved. The majority of the “Freedom 
Waders” who consistently came out to 
Rainbow Beach were youth. The West 
Side Youth Council of the National As- 
sociation for the Advancement of Colored 
People CNAACP) had several wade-ins. 
The Positive Action Committee for Equal- 
ity, an independent civil rights youth 
group, was out every Sunday from July 
9 to the end of the beach season in Sep- 
tember. But when confronted with the 
problem of involving the Negro com- 
munity in actually going to Rainbow 
Beach, these courageous youth faced a 
serious obstacle, a handicap which is 
readily apparent in Chicago and exists to 
a lesser degree in the civil rights move- 
ment generally. 

There was no militant, grass roots or- 
ganization to which they could turn for 
substantial aid in seeking the active par- 
ticipation of Negroes. The NAACP sent 
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out an appropriate letter to a ‘number of 
community groups and churches asking 
them to organize parties and outings to 
Rainbow Beach. However, the NAACP 
was not geared or inclined to follow 
through with a campaign which reached 
out to gain the involvement of Negroes 
and their community and church groups. 
Negro ministers endorsed the efforts of 
the “Freedom Waders,” but except for a 
few of them who appeared on the beach 
once or twice in organized efforts of the 


NAACP and the Catholic Interracial 
Council, there was no concerted effort 
among Negro ministers to lead their 


church members out to Rainbow Beach. 

Congress of Racial Equality CCORE) 
in Chicago is a small group of civil rights 
activists with no real roots or influence in 
the Negro community, and it is as yet 
unable to attract Negroes who might aid 
in overcoming this problem. It seems clear 
that to dispel the apathy, fear, and too 
prevalent feeling that nothing can be 
done to change the situaton, there needs 
to be leadership and civil rights organiza- 
tions with a program designed to involve 
the Negro community meaningfully and 
actively in the elimination of segregation 
in housing, employment, and education 
along with integration of beaches. 

The difficulties in integrating Rainbow 
Beach can be better assessed in the con- 
text of the interrelatedness of the problem 
of integration. The immediate residential 
area around Rainbow Beach is called 
South Shore. There are at most a handful 
of Negro families living in the area. The 
South Shore High School is all white. 
There are Negroes living in the Catham- 
Avalon Park-Grand Crossing area west of 
South Shore. But the damaging fact is 
that an all white community (South 
Shore) stands between the beach and the 
residential area in which Negroes live. 

Members of the South Shore Human 
Relations Commission have gone on rec- 
ord favoring the integration of Rainbow 
Beach but can only at this point encour- 
age South Shore residents to give friendly 
support to Negroes who come to the 
beach and help discourage the provocative 
behavior of hostile whites. They can play 
little, if any, role in actually contactng 
Negroes to use the beach, for there are 
almost no Negroes in their community. In 
a real sense the problem of housing seg- 
regation has played a role in maintaining 
until recently a segregated beach in the 
South Shore community. 

The area for future civil rights activity 
is poignantly clear with a rapidly in- 
creasing Negro population living in an 
exploited and deprived community, dis- 
criminated against in housing, employ- 
ment opportunities, schools, and enjoy- 
ment of facilities such as beaches. The 
Negro community is awakening from its 
feeling of apathy and impotence. Those 
civil rights -organizations which seek to 
involve the Negro community in an in- 
sistent demand for an equal voice in the 
coordinating, planning, and creating of 
civic and social conditions for decent and 
attractive city life will be the important 
organizations of the future. 


Norman Hitz 
Chicago, Illinois 
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To begin with 


By Mary Clinch 


oo DISCRIMINATION against mem- 
bers of this or that minority group shuts out 
the qualified and the unqualified, the learned 


and the illiterate alike. 


Until recently the only terms in which most 
of us thought of employment discrimination was 
that against members of racial, national, or re- 
ligious minorities. But a “minority” can consist 
of any people who happen to have one char- 
acteristic in common. Anyone looking for a job 
who finds himself in any of these minorities 
may feel the sting of discrimination based on 
factors other than ability, as sharply as do the 
members of the “race, creed, and color” groups. 


A fast-growing minority that now faces se- 
vere job discrimination are workers over 45 
years of age. The dimensions of this problem 
are increasing alarmingly as our population 
ages and the number of people over 45 grows. 
In 1960 there were 27.9 million people over 
45 in the U.S. labor force. By 1970 the num- 
ber will be 33.4 million, a 20 per cent increase. 


At the end of 1960 over a million workers in 
the 45-plus age bracket were looking for jobs. 
Over half of these were under 54—hardly ready 
for retirement. They were all doomed to remain 
out of work for longer periods of time than 
younger job seekers, and some of them would 
never find another job. 


And as the total working-age population 
grows during this decade, the total number of 
unemployed people over 45 will grow unless 
something is done about discrimination based 
on age. 

Unjust discrimination is—in personnel jargon 
—based on non-performance specifications, Thus 
the whiteness of a turret lathe operator's skin 
cannot effect his skills or his rate of production. 
And the blackness of a typist’s cannot change 
her accuracy or her speed in words per minute. 


But everyone who has found himself puffing 
on a second landing knows that age brings 
about changes in an individual’s abilities. 
Therefore, there is room for a just discrimina- 
tion, a selectivity in hiring older people. But it 
should not be based arbitrarily on an individu- 


al’s birth date any more than on his color. 

I think the key word here is individual be- 
cause individuals in a group vary more widely 
from each other in ability than they do from 
members of other groups. This truism of race 
relations is applicable to the age discrimination 
problem. 

Very extensive governmental and _ private 
studies reveal no sound basis for the belief, 
widespread among employers, that older work- 
ers as a group are less productive or reliable or 
more accident-prone than other age groups. 


They do slow down on heavy, physical work. 
Memory problems—having to remember one 
thing while doing something else—may crop up 
in some job levels. However, the studies of fac- 
tory piece workers and of office workers showed 
that individuals vary greatly as to output within 
each age group and that substantial proportions 
of workers in the older age groups performed 
better than the average for other younger 
groups. 


A frequent objection to lifting the age bar- 
rier is that older employees cause pension and 
medical insurance costs to rise. The U.S. De- 
partment of Labor and the National Association 
of Manufacturers have studied this problem, and 
both concluded that younger employees are like- 
ly to cost more in pension benefits. The younger 
workers will live longer and thus draw pensions 
for more years than the older workers; also fu- 
ture pension benefits are likely to be higher, 
thus raising management contributions. As to 
insurance costs, if benefits include maternity 
care, the total cost may be less for the older 
man. 


One proposed legislative remedy is to reduce 
a firm’s corporate tax in proportion to its hiring 
in upper age groups. This would meet the cost 
objection which, though largely unfounded, will 
not die. 


Ten states have now amended their Fair 
Employment Practices Commission acts to cover 
age discrimination. But many of the enforcing 
agencies are too limited in budget to be effec- 
tive. As loss of income due to age discrimination 
becomes more widespread the pressure for ade- 
quate enforcement is likely to increase. > 









An Illness at Appomattox 


by Frederick B. Routh 


"Soe from 1954 to 1959,” 
a student of Southern affairs 
has said, “was an Upper-South state 
with a Deep South posture.” Pic- 
ture if you will a stout matron bend- 
ing over touching the palms of her 
hands to the floor without bending 
her knees and you will have some 
sense of the difficulty of maintain- 
ing such a posture. 

Two new books describe the Old 
Dominion’s travail. Madison Avenue 
would refer to one as a “think” piece 
and the other as a “gut” piece; the 
former is Benjamin Muse’s Virginia’s 
Massive Resistance and the latter is 
Speaking from Byrdland, by Howard 
Carwile. But this is getting some- 
what ahead of the story. 

To understand what happened in 
Virginia and the rest of the South 
following the United States Supreme 
Court’s school segregation decision 
of May 17, 1954, it is necessary to 
examine briefly what had happened 
prior to this momentous occasion. 

Following the Civil War, or the 
War Between the States, if you pre- 
fer, the South was occupied, first by 
armed forces, later by civilian ad- 
ministrators who remained until the 
latter part of the 1870s. This is the 
period of Reconstruction which left 
deeper scars than the war itself. By 


. 1880 what southern historians call 


the Restoration was complete—south- 
ern state governments were back in 


Mr. ROUTH, executive director of Mich- 
igan’s Fair Employment Practices Com- 
mission, was formerly on the staff of the 
Southern Regional Council, the South’s 
most respected interracial agency, along 
with Benjamin Muse, director of SRC’s 
Southern Leadership Project. Product of 
Southern schools, Mr. Routh is the im- 
mediate past-president of the National 
Association of Intergroup Relations Of- 
ficials. 
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the hands of local whites and the 
Negro was returned to an inferior 
social, economic, and political posi- 
tion, only a notch above slavery. 
While great numbers of new peoples 
and new ideas swept across the rest 
of the nation in the 80s 90s and 
early 1900s and adjustments were 
being worked out to them, the South 
was isolated and withdrawn from the 
mainstream of American life. By and 
large, no attempt was made to ad- 
just to new ideas and virtually no 
new people came to the South; 
Southern effort was directed at re- 
establishing, as closely as possible, 
the old order ante bellum. Members 
of old families once more sat in the 
Governor's chairs and legislative 
halls. 

The period of southern isolation 
extended from 1877 until World 
War I when the nation, preparing 
for war, trained many of her soldiers 
in southern camps and many South- 
erners, both white and Negro, went 
North to work in the munitions fac- 
tories. From 1917 to the coming of 
the New Deal the South slowly 
emerged from its isolation. The New 
Deal and World War II brought the 
South back into the mainstream of 
American life. Now the self-image 
of Southerners began to resemble 
that of the rest of the nation more 
closely than at any other time since 
the early days of the Republic. 

Fighting against the Nazi myth of 
a herrenvolk led many Southerners 
—Negro and white, mostly young— 
to question the validity of white su- 
premacy, This questioning, added to 
the egalitarian influences of the New 
Deal, set the scene for the major 
challenges to the “Southern Way of 
Life,” the effects of which we are 
still experiencing. Also in this era 


Negro leadership, largely concen- 
trated in the National Association 
for the Advancement of Colored 
People (NAACP), switched from 


conscience appeals to court action. 


Change Accelerates 

The period from the end of World 
War II to 1954 may well be called 
the Decade of Accelerated Change. 
Negro leadership, citing the equal 
protection clause of the Fourteenth 
Amendment to the United States 
Constitution, started the assault on 
legally enforced segregation. The 
walls of discrimination began to 
crack and, in some cases, tumble. 
Cases challenging jim crow trans- 
portation, the exclusion of qualified 
Negro students from state supported 
colleges and universities, barring of 
Negroes from jury service, the white- 
primary, and enforcement of restric- 
tive housing covenants by courts 
were heard by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. As each of 
these cases moved up the appellate 
ladder, southern editorials warned 
that, should the Court set aside 
southern mores and customs, blood 
would run in the streets. The Su- 
preme Court, with its eye on the 
Constitution, overlooked the edi- 
torials and proceeded to knock down 
the legal validity of each of these 
doctrines. Blood did not run in the 
streets, riots did not occur, the South 
began to adjust to the demands of 
the times . . . slowly, even painfully 
. . . but to adjust. 

Then came Brown vs Topeka and 
its companion cases. Again editorials 
warned and again the Court kept its 
eye on the Constitution. Its decision 
stated that segregation based on race 
in public schools is unconstitutional. 
The Constitution had reached out 
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its finger, touched the forehead of 
its brown-skinned children, and con- 
firmed their rights as American citi- 
zens. 

Southern reaction was varied, 
ranging from relieved to resistant- 
but - almost - without - exception - 
resigned to the inevitability of the 
Court’s decision. 

Virginia is an interesting case in 
point. As Muse points out in his 
book, Dowell Howard, Virginia State 
Superintendent of Public Instruc- 
tion, said when the decision was an- 
nounced: “There will be no defi- 
ance of the Supreme Court as far 
as I am concerned. We are trying 
to teach children to abide by the 
law of the land, and we will abide 
by it.” The then-Governor Thom- 
as B. Stanley is quoted as saying 
that the state would “. . . work 
toward a plan which will be ac- 
ceptable to our citizens and in 
keeping with the edict of the court.” 
But Harry Byrd, Virginia’s senior 
Senator, said in Washington that the 
decision was a most serious blow to 
the rights of the states and that Vir- 
ginia faced a crisis of the first mag- 
nitude. 

Unhappily for Virginia and for 
the good name of the nation, Mr. 
Byrd carried the day, and the Gov- 
ernor shortly about-faced and said 
that he would use every legal means 
to maintain segregation in the 
schools of Virginia. The Richmond 
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newspapers, which at first had edi- 
torialized that the state could work 
out plans for desegregation, also 
about faced and espoused the doc- 
trine of defiance. 

The Supreme Court followed the 
1954 decision with an implementa- 
tion decision on May 31, 1955; it 
contained five major provisions: (1) 
it called upon local school boards to 
develop plans for desegregating their 
schools, (2) it provided for “local” 
review of these plans by Federal Dis- 
trict Courts, (3) it called for good 
faith compliance with the 54 de- 
cision, (4) it called for a prompt and 
reasonable start toward desegrega- 
tion, and (5) it set the desegregation 
legal process in equity to provide for 
local flexibility. 

The South, or much of it, instead 
of using the year of grace to plan for 
compliance with an admittedly dif- 
ficult decision, spent the time pre- 
paring to defy the Court’s edict and 
deny the law of the land. Old doc- 
trines, long ago laid to rest, were 
resurrected, and politicians in south- 
ern Governor’s Mansions and Legis- 
lative Halls spoke ominously of in 
terposition and nullification. White 
Citizens Councils and their counter- 
parts sprang up, the Klan experi- 
enced a revival, and the people of 
the South were led to accept the 
doctrine of massive resistance. 

A series of articles appeared in a 
national magazine entitled “The 





Deep South Says Never.” Some ob- 
servers of the southern scene be- 
lieved, mistakenly, that the politi- 
cians were responding to a ground- 
swell of popular opposition to the 
Court’s decision. History will record 
that the reverse was true: the poli- 
ticians fanned the fires of defiance; 
it will also note, unhappily, that 
there were sparks to be fired and 
that the national administration did 
nothing to prevent their enkindling. 


Many Souths 

The South was not, is not a mono- 
lith. The Deep South could not ex- 
pect the Border States and the Up- 
per or Middle South to stand on a 
platform of massive resistance and 
defiance of the Supreme Court and 
the will of the nation. Kentucky, 
Missouri, and Oklahoma demon- 
strated that desegregation was work- 
able. North Carolina, Tennessee, 
and Texas showed that the fear 
while waiting for desegregation was 
worse than the process itself. Little 
Rock and New Orleans gave sad 
testimony to the dangers of last- 
ditch massive resistance. This fall, 
Atlanta and Dallas proved that, with 
ample planning and given no inter- 
ence from state government, local 
communities can move ahead with 
the task at hand without disrupting 
community life. 

The tortuous route of one state 
down the path from begrudging ac- 
ceptance to defiance and massive re- 
sistance and back to reluctant choos- 
ing of some integration in preference 
to closed schools is carefully chron- 
icled by Benjamin Muse in Vir- 
ginia’s Massive Resistance. This is a 
book which no serious student of 
social transition can afford to miss. 
It is written in a highly readable 
style, testifying to Colonel Muse’s 
abilities as a reporter of significant 
stature. 

Muse has a sense of history, and 
the story is cast against the backdrop 
of the Southern Region in transition. 
He identifies trends and forces in 
operation, he cites actual statements, 
he takes us behind the scenes in Vir- 
ginia’s legislature, he illustrates his 
points with anecdotes. One emerges 
from reading his account with a new 
understanding of what really hap- 
pened, with a sense of having been 
through the ordeal. It should be 
noted that Ben Muse, native Vir- 
ginian, and one-time candidate for 
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Governor of the Old Dominion, be- 
lieves that the Court was right in 
its decision, that acceptance of that 
decision is mandatory on the part of 
all who recognize the Twentieth 
Century. Thus, he is a credit to, and 
a symbol of the best that Virginia 
has produced. That is quite an ac- 
colade considering Virginia’s other 
famous sons who have contributed 
so much to our democratic philoso- 
phy, but it is one that is given de- 
liberately for it has been earned. 
Quite another sort of book is How- 
ard Carwile’s Speaking From Byrd- 
land. This is a collection of radio 
broadcasts, short editorial comments, 
made during Virginia’s years of 
crisis. Mr. Carwile is angry. He is 
angry with Mr. Byrd and all south- 
ern politicians, he is angry with 
southern moderates, he is angry with 
Negro conservatives and moderates, 
he is angry with the inactivity of the 
national administration. Anger pours 
forth in most every article in his 


VIRGINIA’S MASSIVE RESISTANCE by 
Benjamin Muse. (Indiana University 
Press, Bloomington, Indiana. $3.95.) 


SPEAKING FROM BYRDLAND by How- 
ard H. Carwile. (Lyle Stuart, New York 
City 12. $3.00.) 


book. Those who are already angry, 
this book will make more angry; 
those who are not angry, it will stir 
to anger. But in neither case will 
it focus their anger and convert it to 
well thought out action. In many 
ways, the book reveals more about 
the author than the subject on which 
he writes. Yet, it is a book worth 
reading for it demonstrates what 
frustration can develop when local 
politicians stand trying to hold back 
the inevitable, pretending that Ap- 
pomatox never happened or that the 
Twentieth Century is not yet here. 

Both books should serve as a warn- 
ing to those who profess a belief in 
“states’ rights,” for it is obvious that 
those who prostitute the doctrine by 
identifying it with unworthy causes 
and illegal issues do it great harm. 
A proper respect for states’ rights car- 
ries with it a strong commitment to 
states’ responsibilities, Among the 
prime responsibilities of the states is 
the protection of the constitutional 
rights of all citizens, respect for the 
law of the land, maintenance of law 
and order, regard for the due process 
of law, and unswerving loyalty to 
justice and freedom for even the 
weakest of her citizens. * 
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Operation 
Eifective 
Concentration 


UR COMMITTEE, The Citizens’ 

Committee for Employment, 
has been getting jobs for men leav- 
ing the Cook County CIllinois) Jail 
for the past four years. 

Some five years ago the chaplain 
of the Jail spoke at our PTA meet- 
ing. His description of the condi- 
tions within the jail and of the 

light of the men was so moving 
that John and I volunteered our serv- 
ices. At first we began by collecting 
books and clothing for the men. 
This, of course, was easy to do and 
required no involvement on our part. 
Then one day the chaplain told us 
that if we really wanted to help the 
men, we should try to get jobs for 
them. 


Many Requests 

The beginnings were haphazard. 
The chaplain called us frequently 
about men whom he wanted to help. 
Our mail and telephone calls were 
filled with requests from men in 
penal institutions all over the coun- 
try. We had many visitors at the 
door. The need was unquestionably 
established, but we were only two. 
We realized almost immediately the 
need for a formalized program and 
a committee of co-workers. 


The committee was organized and 
the operation formalized in order to 
let us concentrate on employable 


Mrs. DRISH is the mother of eight chil- 
dren. She and her husband are members 
of the national executive board of the 
Christian Family Movement and helped 
found the Young Christian Nurses. They 
live in Evanston, Illinois. 


by Dorothy Drish 


men who really wanted and needed 
a job. This meant screening men 
who were poor employment risks or 
who had problems too serious to take 
their places immediately in society. 

With the exception of Warden 
Jack Johnson and then-Sheriff Jo- 
seph Lohman, who were both ex- 
tremely cooperative and willing to 
let us try just about anything, we 
ran into a whole corps of unbe- 
lievers, The professionals to a man 
said that we were not trained to 
work with prisoners. The sociologists, 
psychiatrists, psychologists did every- 
thing but refuse outright to work 
with us. It was true that we could 
not work in their fields. But on the 
other hand we could see no reason 
why, if we limited ourselves to those 
men who were good employment 
risks, we couldn’t obtain job inter- 
views for them. Undaunted, we be- 
an. 

The classification office agreed to 
select each month 20-25 men of 
those being released, the ones they 
felt were the best job risks. This 
selection was based on men who 
were not psychotic, narcotic addicts, 
or alcoholics, men who wanted and 
needed a job. 

We decided our first step would 
be to get some idea of each per- 
son’s capabilities. We wanted to test 
them, using a test that could be 
scored by laymen and could be giv- 
en to the inmates in a group, thus 
facilitating the jail’s moving of the 
men from their cells to the testing 
room. We settled on the army Beta 
and the Otis 1 and 2 tests, as well 
as elementary and high school tests 
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—depending upon the amount of ed- 
ucation of the man. These tests are 
non-interpretative and can be scored 
by anyone. 

The tests are given to the group 
by one of the members of our com- 
mittee. Later they are scored by 
other members. Then a group of 
men from our committee go to the 
jail and interview individually each 
of the men. The volunteer inter- 
viewers are men who are bankers, 
lawyers, writers, personnel men. Af- 
ter a lengthy interview these men 
ask themselves the question: “Would 
I hire this man if I were able? Why 
or why not?” Our interviewers be- 
come very discerning in a_ short 
while, and we all know we can de- 
pend on their judgment. 

This careful processing helps to 
eliminate our placing any man in a 
job which he is unable to handle. 
It also protects our program, for if 
a company were to have a bad ex- 
perience with just one of our men, 
it would be reluctant to take a 
chance on another, 


N’” comes the most difficult 
work: obtaining appointments 
for job interviews for each man. 
These appointments are obtained by 
women by telephone. Jobs them- 
selves are hard to find. Women to 
locate job openings and then to do 
the work of persuading employers 
to interview the men are even hard- 
er to find. The time required can 
often be quite lengthy. But so far 
we have always managed to get an 
appointment for every man recom- 
mended to us and, if he can qualify 
for the job, he is hired. 

There are many disappointments. 
Sometimes the men don’t show up 
for their interviews; sometimes they 
can’t qualify in the type of work 
they had said they could do. But 
percentage-wise (and we are work- 
ing with very small numbers) our 
successes are better than most em- 
ployment agencies. 

Participation in our program is ad- 
vantageous to the employer, too. We 
know so much about our men, we 
can give potential employers more 
information than they learn from 
their standard interviewing of men 
“at the gate.” Thus they take less 
risk than with average applicants. 
We also claim to have opened up a 
new labor field. 


Because we confined ourselves to 
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one area where we knew we could 
produce results, we have been able 
to establish ourselves securely in this 
institution. This brings results be- 
yond the jobs we have found for a 
couple of hundred ex-prisoners. Let 
me give two instances of these fur- 
ther results: 

We have persuaded a few com- 
panies to revise their hiring policies 
toward ex-prisoners, and, of course, 
this is a continuing effort with other 
companies. Our effectiveness on this 
is in indirect relationship to the ex- 
perience we have as to the workable- 
ness of hiring properly screened ex- 
prisoners, experience we can draw 
on in discussions with personnel ex- 
ecutives—and their top management. 
Without experience we would have 
little effect on these men. 

A recent, specific instance of fur- 
ther results is a just-completed study. 
It is an important study that will be 
very valuable to us in our future 
work and to others in the field, too. 
We had become interested in job 
training for the prisoners before 
their release. In order to discover ac- 
curately what the potential for this 
is, a university sociologist developed 
for us an intensive, seven-hour-long 
test to be given to a large group of 
men at the time they are admitted to 
the jail. We were able to do this 
test because we had the cooperation 
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of jail.,officials. My point is: we 
could) have interested these officials 
in the study if we had not already 
been established in the institution— 
known to them and having their con- 
fidence because we had been work- 
ing with them for years and perform- 
ing a service helpful to them and the 
men for whom they are responsible. 

The main thing our work has 
taught us is that “ordinary citizens” 
can definitely change institutions in 
their community when this becomes 
necessary. However, there are a few 
rules of thumb to follow—ones that 
fit the see-judge-act formula: 

1. (See.) When people begin to 
study the needs of a local institu- 
tion, such as the jail, many areas 
needing improvement and correction 
come into focus. The _ institution 
must be observed closely to see ex- 
actly what these areas are. 

2. (Judge). Then an evaluation 
should be made as to how, and in 
what area, these people can _ best 
serve the institution. 

3. CAct.) Concentrated, success- 
ful effort in one area, however small, 
produces far more results than scat- 
tered efforts on several or all areas 
that need corection. A person or a 
committee trying to address itself to 
all the needs becomes a_ research 
committee—which still leaves the ac- 
tual correctional work undone. B 
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W E COME TO the present day 
problem of the legality and the 
morality of the “freedom rides” and 
the various forms of “sit-ins,” “stand- 
ins,” “wade-ins,” and the like. I con- 
fine myself, of course, to these ac- 
tivities in which the paiticipants 
have been orderly and _ peaceful, 
whether or not bystanders and ob- 
jectors have been unruly and violent. 
To the best of my knowledge, it has 
been the bystanders and objectors 
who have shouted the insults, 
thrown the rocks, swung the tire 
chains, wielded the baseball bats, 
fired the bombs, burned the buses, 
and inflicted the personal injuries. 
The conduct and spirit of the “free- 
dom riders” and the “sit-ins” are re- 
flected in the Negro Student Code, 
drawn up by Negro students in 
Nashville, Tennessee: 


Don’t strike back or curse if abused. 

Don’t laugh out. 

Don’t hold conservations with floor 
workers. 

Don’t block entrances to 
and the aisles. 

Show yourself courteous and friendly 
at all times. 

Sit straight and always face the coun- 
ter. 

Remember love and non-violence. 

May God bless tach of you. 


the stores 


I do not know what it is like to 
sit straight and face the counter 
while a thug grinds a lighted ciga- 


FATHER KENEALY is professor of law at 
Loyola University, Chicago. He is a spe- 
cialist in Constitutional law. 
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Issues in the sit-in and freedom ride 


movements ... excerpts from a soon-to-be-published book, 


“The New Negro.” This analysis was also given as a talk 


by Father Kenealy at Friendship House last November. 


THE LEGALITY > 


rette in my back. I do not know what 
it takes to be courteous and friendly 
when a hoodlum swings a hammer 
at my head or throws a bomb in my 
bus. But I do know that the pa- 
tience, the self-control, and the suf- 
ferings of the “sit-ins” and the “free- 
dom riders,” in their devotion to the 
cause of freedom and equality have 
disturbed and inspired the consci- 
ence of a nation. Heroic as their 
activities have been, are they legally 
justified? 

Since there is an important con- 
stitutional difference, involving the 
distribution of federal and state 
power, between interstate commerce 
and local business, I shall first dis- 
cuss the “freedom rides” and the “sit- 
ins” involving interstate commerce. 
And then the more difficult problem 
of those involving local businesses 
unconnected with interstate com- 
merce. 


by Rev. William J. Kenealy, S.J. 


OF -THE 
SIT-INS 


To escape the business jealousies 
and legal recriminations which were 
Balkanizing the original states and 
threatening to ruin their economies, 
the states ceded to the federal gov- 
ernment the power to “regulate 
Commerce . . . among the several 
States.” In matters requiring a single 
uniform rule, federal power is ex- 
clusive, and the states may not regu- 
late. In other matters, the states re- 
tain concurrent power; provided, of 
course, that in case of conflict the 
federal power prevails. Moreover, in 
order that the federal power may 
accomplish its constitutional purpose, 
it extends, not merely to business 
activities which intrinsically consti- 
tute interstate commerce, but also to 
those local activities which affect 
interstate commerce, and the regula- 
tion of which is necessary for the 
efhcient regulation of interstate com- 
merce. Now transportation is obvi- 
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ously commerce, and activities which 
affect interstate transportation are 
clearly within federal power. 


J s . 

Thus it seems established and cer- 
tain that “freedom rides” in inter- 
State transportation, and “sit-ins” at 
restaurants and other accommoda- 
tions affecting interstate transporta- 
tion, are protected by a paramount 
federal right with which no state 
statute can interfere. And this is true 
whether the state statute attempts to 
compel racial discrimination baldly 
and expressly, or attempts to do so 
by the more sophisticated devices of 
“criminal trespass,” “disorderly con- 
duct,” or other standards. 

The problem of the “freedom 
rides” and the “sit-ins” in local busi- 
nesses, unrelated to interstate com- 
merce, is more difficult. The starting 
point in this problem is the Supreme 
Court’s decision in the Civil Rights 
Cases of 1883, mentioned above. The 
legal difficulty is as follows. 

After the ratification of the Civil 
War Amendments, and assuming to 
enforce the same by appropriate leg- 
islation in accordance with the ex- 
press provisions of the last sections 
of the Amendments, the Congress 
passed the Civil Rights Act of 1875, 
the last civil rights act for 82 years, 
before those of 1957 and 1960. The 
Act of 1875 provided in part: 

That all persons within the jurisdic- 

diction of the United States shall be 

entitled to the full and equal enjoy- 
ment of the accommodations, advan- 
tages, facilities, and privileges of inns, 
public conveyances on land or water, 
theatres, and other places of public 
amusement; subject only to the con- 
ditions and limitations established by 
law, and applicable alike to citizens of 
every race and color, regardless of any 


Father Kenealy talks with E. J. Bradley of In- 
dianapolis and Charles W. Pecke of Detroit at 
thy first National Catholic Conference for Inter- 
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previous condition of servitude. 

Thereafter five separate cases, 
based upon alleged racial discrimi- 
nation in violation of the above Act, 
were brought in various federal 
courts. The Supreme Court eventu- 
ally decided all five cases in one con- 
solidated opinion known as the Civil 
Rights Cases of 1883. Two of the 
cases were against owners of inns or 
hotels; one against Maguire’s The- 
atre in San Francisco; one against 
the Grand Opera House of New 
York, and the other against the 
Memphis & Charleston Railroad. 

Justice Bradley delivercd the opin- 
ion of the Court which may be sum- 
marized briefly as follows. Regarding 
the Thirteenth Amendment, which 
outlawed slavery in all forms 
throughout the United States, the 
Congress is fully empowered to 
adopt general and direct legislation, 
respecting either state or private ac- 
tion, for the purpose of preventing 
slavery or the necessary incidents or 
badge thereof; but racial discrimina- 
tion in places of public accommoda- 
tion does not amount to slavery or a 
necessary incident or badge thereof; 
therefore the Act was not authorized 
under that Amendment. Regarding 
the Fourteenth Amendment, which is 
a limitation upon state action only, 
the Congress is empowered to adopt, 
not general and direct legislation re- 
specting private action, but only cor- 
rective legislation respecting _ state 
discrimination; but the Act atempts 
to regulate, not state discrimination, 
but private discrimination on the part 
of private owners and operators of 
private businesses; it was not author- 
ized therefore, under that Amend- 
ment. The Fifteenth Amendment, 
concerning voting rights, was not in- 
volved. To hold otherwise would 
destroy the principle of federalism 
enshrined in the Tenth Amendment. 
The Act of 1875 is unconstitutional. 

ca om 7 

It is at least temerarious to predict 
future decisions of the Supreme 
Court in the difficult area of pos- 
sible reversals of judgments, distinc- 
tions in interpretation, changes in ju- 
dicial policy, and advances in the po- 
litical philosophy of freedom and 
equality. History testifies to this. 
Nevertheless, I am rash enough to 
hope that the Court will reverse the 
the three “sit-in” 
groups from Louisiana. On the whole 


| facts, their convictions seem to be 
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based upon state action and deter- 
mination to enforce state policy of 
racial discrimination. 

However, if the Court reverses the 
convictions, but does so on the nar- 
row ground that it was not the pro- 
prietors, but the police who made 
the formal and technical requests to 
leave the premises, and therefore the 
discrimination was state action, then 
I would consider the reversals a 
shallow victory for interracial jus- 
tice. The result would simply be 
that, in future cases, the proprietors 
or their servants would simply make 
sure to make a formal and technical 
order for the “sit-ins” to leave the 
premises, and to make sure that the 
police do not anticipate or preempt 
the technical formality in their zeal 
to enforce and preserve the officially 
determined state “way of life.” 


Interest Is Public 

There is wisdom in Justice Frank- 
furter’s concurring observation in the 
case of Marsh v Alabama (1946): 
a the technical distinctions on 
which a finding of ‘trespass’ so often 
depends are too tenuous to control 
decision regarding the scope of the 
vital liberties guaranteed by the Con- 
stitution.” This is true, not merely 
of trespass, but of disturbance of the 
peace, disorderly conduct, and simi- 
lar technical or vague charges. It 
would be a tragic shame, it seems to 
me, if fundamental rights of human 
dignity and equality should become 
dependent upon purely formal and 
technical declarations of so-called 
property rights in businesses which, 
although privately owned, are never- 
theless voluntarily dedicated to, and 
dependent for profits upon, the pub- 
lic interest and the public accommo- 
dation. It seems to me that our Fed- 
eral Constitution is directed to more 
substantial objectives and purposes. 

Suppose, however, that constitu- 
tional law doctrine does not develop 
to embrace Justice Harlan’s Civil 
Rights dissent (as it did develop to 
embrace his Plessy dissent), Suppose 
that the Supreme Court declines to 
invalidate the state convictions of lo- 
cal “sit-ins” based upon “criminal 
trespass,” “disturbance of peace,” dis- 
orderly conduct,” and _ similar stat- 
utes. What conclusion would be 
drawn? Most certainly not that the 
Federal Constitution or the Supreme 
Court approves or sanctions such 
clearly immoral and un-Christian 
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racism. But merely that the Federal 
Constitution, as presently interpreted 
by the Supreme Court, and as the 
charter of a federal government of 
limited powers, is unable to afford 
a remedy for the grave evil. The 
only solution, therefore, would be 
in a new federal amendment to pro- 
vide a federal remedy, the enact- 
ment of civil rights legislation in the 
states, or the public pressure of more 
“sit-ins.” 

It should be noted that some 27 
states, comprising a substantial ma- 
jority of Americans, have civil rights 
legislation making racial discrimina- 
tion in places and businesses of pub- 
lic accommodation, privately owned 
or not, a criminal offense. This is 
heartening corroboration of the na- 
tural law and of Christian doctrine. 
But, in the absence of federal power, 
what about the encouragement, tol- 
eration, or permission of some local 
states in re racism in public accom- 
modations. Are the “sit-ins” morally 
justified? It seems to me that they 
are, 

Assuming as before that they are 
orderly and peaceful, they appear to 
be the only practical way to induce 
a moral and Christian practice into 
an important aspect of public life. ‘The 
motive is exemplary: to arouse the 
conscience of the community in fa- 
vor of justice and equality. The 
circumstances seem propitious: the 
failure of other means, the frustra- 
tion of purely legal victories, the in- 
spiration to the weak and the fright- 


ened, and the signal success in many 
cities. The conduct itself: peaceful 
and orderly. The enormity of the 
moral evil to be overcome: the wide- 
spread denial of fundamental human 
dignity, freedom and equality, the 
consequent moral evils both in the 
individual persons (persecuted and 
persecutors) and in the civil com- 
munity. 

No moral rights of private prop- 
erty are transgressed. No man has a 
moral right.to use his property, a 
creature of God, against the children 
of God. Racial discrimination, even 
in the use of purely private property, 
is immoral at least as transgressing 
the supreme laws of charity. The 
“sit-ins,” however, are not concerned 
with purely private property, or with 
securing the observance of charity in 
private homes, private clubs, private 
activities. Their concern is with jus- 
tice in public life, public businesses, 
and public accommodations. They 
are entitled to seek that end by 
peaceable, orderly, and public means. 
Their dedication to such a cause is 
not a violation or defiance of any 
just law—and only a just law can 
bind the human conscience. The 
public welfare and the peace of the 
nation will benefit from the inspiring 
self-sacrifice of the “sit-ins.” The law 
itself will be purified by their efforts. 
The country will be better off for 
those brave youths, Negro and white, 
who have seen the vision of a better 
future, and who have the heart to 
pursue it. . 


THE NEW NEGRO edited by Mathew Ahmann. (Fides 
Publishers, Notre Dame, Indiana. $2.95.) 


SCHEDULED for release during November, this book will 
contain—in addition to the portions of the chapter by Father 
Kenealy excerpted here—three of the major addresses delivered 
at the 1961 meeting of the National Catholic Conference for 


Interracial Justice: 


“The New Negro in the North” by Senna B. Clark, pro- 
fessor of psychology of the City College of New York; 

“The New Negro in the South” by Stephen J. Wright, 
president of Fisk University; and 


“Inside the Sit-ins and Freedom Rides: 
Nash, Nashville student leader. 


Southern Student” by Diane 


It will also have chapters on 


Testimony of .a 


“African Nationalism” by 


Thomas P. Melady, president of Consultants for Overseas Re- 


lations, and “The Negro in American Culture,” 


a discussion 


broadcast on New York City’s radio station WBAI-FM and 


published in Cross Currents quarterly. Participants were James 


Baldwin, Alfred Capouya, 


Lorraine Hansberry, Langston 


Hughes, and Alfred Kazin; the moderator, Nat Henthoff. 





~~ stories about the first Ne- 
gro family moving into an all- 
white suburban development often 
feature broken picture windows, 
splattered paint, even fire bombs and 
explosives. These stories, as workers 
in human relations well know, stick 
in most people’s minds, leading them 
to conclude that residents of all- 
white areas will fight to preserve the 
segregated housing pattern. Few Ne- 
groes care to be the pioneer against 
such odds, 

This attitude also affects the peo- 
ple who work for open occupancy 
laws, causing them to see their ef- 
forts as a gallant try but the ulti- 
mate victory a long-range effort, per- 
haps covering many years. 

A group of us were faced with 
this attitude at a training conference 
for the Illinois Citizens Committee 
for Freedom of Residence last April. 
The conference was held near Ot- 
tawa, Illinois, a medium-sized city of 
18,000 in north central Illinois. It 
counts only a handful of Negroes in 
its population. A Negro physician in 
town had until recently felt obliged 
to drive to a town five miles away 
to get a haircut. 

We decided to send two people 
from the conference into downtown 
Ottawa to gather signatures on a pe- 
tition to the state legislature then 
in session, asking for passage of an 
open. occupancy bill that was up for 
consideration. Local people _partici- 
pating in the training conference 
felt that the reaction would be over- 
whelmingly hostile. 

Quite the contrary was found to 
be the case. Out of 90 people ap- 
proached in the space of an hour, 





Mr. KEARNEY is national director of 
Friendship House, chairman of FOR’s 
program committee, and was “coordina- 
tor” for the Social Action Techniques 
clinic of the Detroit NCCIJ meeting. 
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35 gladly signed the petition. Of 
those who did not sign, many indi- 
cated that it was not because they 
were opposed to the legislation but 
that they were unwilling to get in- 
volved. Coments made by signers in- 
dicated that they were well aware 
of what they were signing and anxi- 
ous to do so. 

The effect on the conferees was 
interesting. Even though only two 
of their number had gone out to 
gather petitions, all who attended 
the conference felt personally in- 
volved in the effort and were stimu- 
lated to survey their own friends 
and neighbors back home, with 
whom they had in many cases not 


- previously dared to discuss such leg- 


islation. 

Could this experience be dupli- 
cated elsewhere and without the 
pressures that are present during a 
legislative session? After all, Ottawa 
was far removed from the suburban 
areas where the core of opposition 
was assumed to exist. Could the 
same survey be duplicated in a sub- 
urban area? 


by John Kearney 


The July Friendship House week- 
end at Childerley near Wheeling, 
Illinois, provided an affirmative ans- 
wer to both questions. (It was then 
three weeks after the Illinois legisla- 
ture had adjourned.) Two _partici- 
pants were sent to gather signatures 
on an identical petition. Of 80 peo- 
ple approached, 36 willingly signed. 
These names were gather at a shop- 
ping plaza nearby right in the cen- 
ter of the booming suburban devel- 
opment of Hollywood Homes. 

A FURTHER refinement of | this 

same procedure was used in 
the Social Action Techniques Clinic 
of the National Catholic Conference 
on Interracial Justice meeting in De- 
troit in August. The clinic had be- 
tween 60 and 70 participants and 
was divided into six smaller groups 
of 10 or 11 persons each. Each small- 
er group selected one of their num- 
ber to report back to the chairman, 
who divided them into two-man 
teams and assigned them to three 
field projects. 

The first team went to a shopping 































































center in an area which is predomi- 
nantly white but changing; it had 
recently experienced some racial 
tension. In this area respondents to 
question swere not asked to support 
anything but merely to reply truth- 
fully to three questions: (1) Would 
you object to working in an inter- 
racial situation? (2) Would you ob- 
ject to living in an interracial neigh- 
borhood? (33) Would you object to 
attending a dinner to which people 
of different races had been invited? 
The team put these questions to 58 
people, of whom two declined to 
reply to any of the queries. Of the 
remaining 56, one objected to work- 
ing in an interracial situation; 24 to 
living in an interracial neighbor- 
hood; 10 to attending a dinner, leav- 
ing an overwhelming majority who 
did not object on any of the three 
counts. 

The second team went to a shop- 
ping center in a middle-class white 
neighborhood to get signatures on a 
petition addressed to the Governor 
of Michigan, asking him to use all 
his influence to secure open occu- 
pancy legislation in the state. Peo- 
ple here were asked to identify them- 
selves by name and address and to 
support a somewhat controversial 
piece of legislation. Approximately 
90 persons were approached, and 40 
signatures were obtained. 

The third team went to a shop- 
ping center in an upper-middle-class 
neighborhood. They stationed them- 
selves outside a fashionable ladies’ 
dress shop where they were able to 

sak to those who were entering 
and leaving. This team was _ in- 
structed to get names and addresses 
and contributions of 10 cents in sup- 
port of the Freedom Riders. They 
approached 80 persons and obtained 
20 signatures and contributions. 
Since the total collected was $30.58, 
many gave more than the token 
dime asked. 

The value of sending people out 
from a conference to solicit informa- 
tion or support from the man in the 
street is obvious. It indicates that 
they cannot assume hostility on the 
part of the average citizen and that 
it is worth while to ask for his aid. 
This technique is recommended to 
any group active in this field. What 
better device can be used both to 
enlist outside support for your cause 
and to pep up the flagging spirits < 


your members or conferees? 
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by Rev. Robert A. Reicher 


Sou YEARS AGO a Saturday Eve- 
ning Post cover touched off an- 
gry discussion about the plight of 
the neo-cliff dweller—the resident of 
public housing projects. The artist 
showed a lad, lonely, forlorn, aloof 
from the ground community and 
from other residents in the building, 
flying a kite from a high balcony. 
The massive structure of stone and 
glass soared into the clouds, carry- 
ing the boy out of touch with the 
world ten floors below; the _half- 
screened balcony effectively separated 
him from other inhabitants of the 
building. 

Improvement in living conditions 
for low-income residents of public 
housing is well known, but the loss 
of community is not as visible. A 
sense of belonging, of sharing, of 
neighboring, in short, a sense of com- 
munity, is not built into an urban 
development. 

It is falsely assumed that all resi- 
dents in public housing projects 
come from slum areas characterized 
by social disorganization and lack 
of community. Research, however; 
indicates that some slum areas mani- 
fest a surprisingly high degree of so- 
cial organization as well as a sense 
of community. 

Sociologists speak of “community” 
in various ways. Some emphasize the 
geographical contiguity of people to 
form a community. Others look for 
social organization as a manifestation 
of community. Most insist, however, 
on a unity in outlook, ideas, culture 
as well as proximate spatial distribu- 
tion. 

Yves de Montcheuil, S.J., says 


FATHER REICHER is assistant to Monsig- 
nor Daniel M. Cantwell, chaplain of 
Friendship House and other Chicago or- 
ganizations. Father Reicher also teaches 
sociology at Loyola University. 
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that a community is “a form of life 
desirable for any and all groups 
which men establish among them- 
selves. We are seeking a way of 
life, whether it be family, work, na- 
tional, or religious, which conforms 
with human and Christian require- 
ments and which implies both a 
structure and a spirit, neither of 
which can be separated from the 
other.” 

Rendu House in Chicago’s Rock- 
well Gardens represents a unique 
attempt on the part of an alert and 
intelligent nun to form such a com- 
munity in a public housing project. 
This is not just the story of a pious 
nun doing a work of kind charity, 
but the story of a trained expert in 
social work who happens to be a 
nun. 

Rockwell Gardens is one of Chi- 
cago’s many urban renewal develop- 
Western Avenues in Chicago, it con- 
sists of seven huge apartment build- 
ings with more to come. 

A few blocks away, the Daughters 
of Charity operate their famous set- 
tlement, Marillac House. Each day 
while the project was under con- 
struction, Sister Mary William of 
Marillac House worried about the 
project. Soon hundreds of families 
would pour into the buildings. 

“They would need us,” Sister said, 
“but they would never come to us, 
so I decided to go to them.” Stomp- 
ing about in the mud of construc- 
tion, Sister somehow or other rented 
an apartment on the ground floor 
of the first building to be completed. 
Apartment 104, 2517 West Adams 
Street, was occupied and. named 
Rendu House (after a 19th century 


Daughter of Charity). She formed.; 


a team of workers even before the 
project was partially filled. Mrs. Eve 
Johnson, Ed Lewis, and Robert Cur- 
rie, the last the only Catholic and 
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the only college graduate on the 
lay team, formulated a program for 
the new development. 


Sion AND HER TEAM first at- 
tempted to prepare the residents 
in private housing around Rockwell 
Gardens to receive the newcomers. 
Door to door visits with old-time 
residents explained the purpose of 
the new public housing project, the 
kind of family likely to live there, 
the number of families who would 
come. They encouraged these es- 
tablished residents to accept as a 
neighbor someone who would live 
“next door’—but ten floors or more 
off the ground. 

As the new families began to flood 
into the Rockwell Gardens _build- 
ings, they were greeted by a repre- 
sentative from Rendu House with a 
list of community services, names 
and addresses of churches, schools, 
and medical facilities. Most impor- 
tant, the new residents received the 
names of families already in the 
building and those scheduled to 
come. 

One of the Rendu House team 
members describes the new residents 
as people “sometimes hostile, some- 
times suspicious, and sometimes used 
to failing. This was a real oppor- 
tunity for them to develop a sense 
of dignity and decency which some 
of them lacked before. For most, this 
is the best housing of their lives.” 

Rendu House helped solve the 
early crises in the project. Such crises 
ranged from the regulation of wash- 
ing facilities to the horrible night- 
mare engendered by the decision of 
Commonwealth Edison Company to 
meter each apartment individually. 
Originally the Chicago Housing Au- 
thority, which operates Rockwell 


Rockwell Gardens floor club has a “‘cof- 
fee sip’’ following business meeting to 
discuss neighborhood problems. 
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Gardens, purchased electricity from 
the company and added $2.00 a 
month to the rent of each family. 
The change upset the budgets of 
many families and created a crisis 
which was ended by a court decision 
favoring the company. However, this 
crisis helped to weld a community. 

When the initial period of wel- 
coming ended, building councils 
were formed, with elected represen- 
tatives from each floor. The begin- 
nings of a real vertical community 
became apparent. 


See Potential 

These building councils engen- 
dered a spirit of community and 
also turned up some of the serious 
problems facing the residents. A spe- 
cialist from the Cook County De- 
partment of Public Welfare taught 
budgeting and homemaking right in 
the project itself. Other agencies of 
the Department, under the direction 
of the alert Mr. Raymond Hilliard, 
were sensitive to see the potential 
generated by Rendu House. Mr. 
Harold Boysaw, former football play- 
er turned social worker, opened up 
an apartment-office with six trained 
caseworkers from the Department. 
Health and medical facilities were 
made available in the project itself. 
Other agencies and institutions like 
the Salvation Army, the public 
schools, and Protestant churches 
joined in an informal area organiza- 
tion. 

It would be foolish to suggest that 
Rockwell Gardens now has a highly 
successful community life. The proj- 
ect has been operating for too short 
a time to make final judgments. 
Rendu House’s initial success in 
bringing together residents of pub- 
lic and private housing has ended. 
Sometimes the individual building 
councils are close to destruction. 
Nevertheless, the team effort sparked 
by Rendu House has produced 
enough successful results to attract 
the attention of officials in public 
housing throughout the country. 
Similar experiments will be tried 
elsewhere. 

Sister is quick to point out that 
her group and the other groups in- 
volved supply only secondary leader- 
ship. “We want people to lead them- 
selves. Too often we focus on peo- 
ple’s problems without also focusing 
on their real strength. And_ they 
have it.” * 
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REVIEWS 


NEW TESTAMENT READING GUIDE, 14 
pamphlets by various authors. (Liturgical 
Press, Collegeville, Minnesota. 35c¢ each, 
paperbound.) 


Reviewed by Russell Barta 


IN A RECENT issue of America, Catho- 
lics were warned to “avoid” members of 
the Jehovah’s Witnesses because, “while 
the Witnesses’ view of the Bible is a dis- 
torted one, the deplorable lack of knowl- 
edge that a Catholic is likely to have of 
the Holy Scriptures puts him at a serious 
disadvantage.” Almost paradoxically the 
deplorable lack of knowledge about the 
Bible that distinguishes the Catholic laity 
(and many. of the clergy) exists at the 
very same time that the Church is enjoy- 
ing a renaissance of Biblical scholarship. 
The gap is to be explained by the ab- 
sence of a body of popular literature on 
the Bible which has its roots in solid 
Biblical research and by the absence on al- 
most all levels of an aggressive educational 
enterprise determined to wipe out the 
Biblical illiteracy of Catholics. The ap- 
pearance of these distinguished Bible read- 
ing guides should help, in part, to close 
the gap. 

Apart from the masterful introduction 
to the whole series, each guide contains 
not only a general introduction to the 
specific book being examined, but also a 
complete text (the Confraternity of Chris- 
tian Doctrine version) with a valuable 
commentary. As a matter of fact, it is 
the commentary in most of the guides that 
makes up the bulk of the writing. Al- 
though the commentary may not be ex- 
haustive, it is much more than a series 
of minor footnotes which one usually 
finds in various editions of the Bible. 
Finally, each guide contains a series of 
discussion and review questions. 

Another and no less important feature 


OUR REVIEWERS 


FATHER LEONARD DOSH, a Benedictine 
of St. John’s Abbey, Collegeville, Min- 
nesota, teaches history at the University 
there. 

RUSSELL BARTA, executive director of 
the Adult Education Centers in Chicago, 
has led in creation of one “aggressive 
educational enterprise to wipe out Bib- 
lical illiteracy,” the AEC’s outstanding 
program in Scriptures. 

Doctor RICHARD KEGEL spent five years 
in central Asian countries as a visiting 
professor of medicine. He is now in pri- 
vate practice in Aberdeen, Washington. 

JOHN KEARNEY is director of Friendship 
House, publisher of COMMUNITY 





of this attractive publishing venture is 
the cost. For less than five dollars, one can 
purchase a veritable “library” on the New 
Testament. 


The authors represent the cream of 
American Catholic Biblical scholars. The 
time may have arrived when they should 
be gathered in one place to teach in 
Biblical institutes for the laity. Until that 
day arrives, however, the next best ap- 
proach for Catholics interested in learn- 
ing how to read the Bible is to purchase 
these guides and study them. Some study 
is no guarantee that they will be able to 
“refute” anyone. But it will be a guaran- 
tee that they will deepen their knowledge 
of the Word of God and recapture what 
for too long a time has been seriously 
neglected. 


THE BIBLE AND THE LITURGY by Rev. 
Jean Danielou, S.J. 372 pages. (Univer- 
sity of Notre Dame Press, Notre Dame, 
Indiana. $6.00.) 


THE CHRISTIAN TODAY by Rev. Jean 
Danielou, S.J. 150 pages. (Desclee and 
Company, Inc., New York 7, New York. 
$2.75.) 


Reviewed by 
Rev. Leonard Dosh, 0O.S.B. 


PERE JEAN DANIELOU, renowned 
French Jesuit patristic theologian, is a 
jewel with many facets. This pair of 
books shows him at his scholarly and his 
practical best. 

The Bible and the Liturgy might seem 
a misnomer, so copious and extended are 
the quotations from the patristic fathers. 
Yet when one realizes that the Christian 
writers of the first five centuries breathed 
the air of scripture into their writings, the 
title is justified. 

Twenty liturgical topics, ranging from 
types of Baptism and figures of the Eu- 
charist to the meaning of the Lord’s Day 
and the great feasts of Easter, Ascension, 
and Pentecost, are analyzed through pa- 
tristic eyes. The writers, mostly Greek— 
both in language and in theological bent, 
vigorously give us the Greek or Eastern 
approach to problems theological. In scrip- 
tural interpretation the two schools, Alex- 
andrian and Antiochene (to oversimplify, 
the spiritual sense versus the literal), are 
presented. Danielou’s contribution lies in 
amply presenting the sources and ably ad- 
vocating the spiritual method of scrip- 
tural interpretation, recommended by Pius 
XII in “Divino Afflante Spritu.” 

This is not an easy book. It takes time 
to relish the style and method of the 
early Christian theologians. But once hav- 
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ing learned to relish them, one hesitates 
ever to go back to the shallow, dry, for- 
malized interpretation which we have 
been saddled with the last 600 years and 
more. 

The Christian Today is a series of eight 
pithy essays dealing with perennial ideas 
whose depths are searched to discover 
their immediate relevance for our contem- 
porary world. Holiness, love of God, obed- 
ience, liberty, certitude, faith, hope, and 
poverty are the topics treated. 

Pere Danielou has a peculiar facility 
for getting at the marrow of a problem, 
quickly yet effectively. He states the prob- 
lem, finds the answer, and issues the 
trumpet call to arms. This book is not for 
the weak of heart but for those who love 
challenge, especially those who can bear 
to see a long-cherished idea shattered by 
the author. On principles Danielou is un- 
compromising and quite demanding. But 
there is such a ring of genuiness and 
truth in each of his ideas that one goes 
away a better, if humbled, man after 
reading him. 

He insists that “now, origins have to be 
re-discovered because all the great ideas 
which have ceased to be connected with 
God are without foundation, justification, 
or efficacy. . . . To reestablish this rela- 
tion to God seems” to be the number one 
problem today. Danielou severely indicts 
the present world for its denial of God— 
even when it claims love of neighbor in 
its social acts. But he is just as tough on 
Christians for failing to give the witness 
their Baptism demands of them. 

From the abundance of quotable quotes, 
a few: 

“Modern man knows that his greatest 
responsibility consists in improving insti- 
tutions” since in our day “charity has ac- 
quired an institutional character.” 

“It is not the world that doubts Chris- 
tians, but Christians who no longer be- 
lieve in themselves.” 

“True achievement involves man in 
work which transcends the limits of the 
earthly city and opens into eternity.” 

All the essays are so excellent it seems 
personal fancy to choose one over the 
other. Yet the first three and the one on 
faith stand out in my mind. A final per- 
sonal proof of the reviewer's interest: he 
intends to preach at least one sermon on 
each of the topics. 

Mother Kathryn Sullivan is to be com- 
mended for her lucid translation of this 


sparkling book. 


AFRICAN ENCOUNTER: A DOCTOR IN 
NIGERIA by Robert Collis. 221 pages. 
(Charles Scribner's Sons, New York 17, 
New York. $4.50.) 


Reviewed by Richard Kegel 


THIS BOOK OF African travel and aca- 
demic life, laced with Celtic wit and 
boisterous tales, tells of the author's re- 
cent formation of a department of ped- 
atrics in Ibadan University Medical 
School, Nigeria. The book is written with 
love for the great hearted Nigerians, 
whose children this physician acclaims the 
most enchanting in the world. Dr: Col- 
lis, educated at Rugby, Yale, and Cam- 
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bridge, found his African medical stu- 
dents equal in intelligence to any and 
his Nigerian nurses superior in mind and 
manners. The author writes with author- 
ity on Ngeria’s medical needs, with humil- 
ity and insight on the problems and per- 
sonalities of this underdeveloped nation. 

Nigeria has British-trained native civil 
employees and politicians of ability and 
integrity who face appalling difficulties, 
the chief a task of welding three disparate 
peoples into a nation of 35 millions. Edu- 
cation receives priority in state expendi- 
tures. 

Huge Nigeria is in heartening con- 
trast to South Africa, the Congo, and 
Algeria. Racial conflict is absent. In at- 
taining its political independence Nigeria 
has maintained a fruitful interdependence 
with Britain. The political and economic 
forms that this unembittered west African 
nation will evolve by its own genius 
promise much, writes Dr. Collis, for Af- 
rica and the world. 


LEO XIIl1 AND THE MODERN WORLD, 
edited by Edward Gargan. 246 pages. 
(Sheed and Ward, New York 3, New 
York. $4.50.) 


Reviewed by John Kearney 


IN THE EARLY life of Vincent Joachim 
Pecci there was little to indicate that he 
would be remembered in history as Leo 
XIII, the first of the modern pontiffs and 
promulgator of the most significant docu- 





ments for the Church today. The Mar- 
quis de Voque, an eyewitness to the cere- 
mony in 1878, wrote: “His coronation ap- 
peared to us as a parade of vanished re- 
alities, as the evocation of a ghost. We 
carried from the ceremony the impression 
of an institution that was dead.” Yet to- 
day this man is regarded as one of the 
foremost of his time, and the documents 
which issued from his pen have shown 
the Church to be in the forefront of 
modern social thought. 

This collection of essays by ten noted 
scholars is based on a symposium held in 
Chicago, Illinois, March 1, 1960, under 
the sponsorship of Loyola University’s de- 
partment of history, to commemorate the 
sesquicentennial of the birth of Leo XIII. 
It contains notable contributions on the 
life and work of the Pope, the social 
crisis, the problem of human liberty, the 
Roman question, the philosophical ap- 
proach to modernity, contemporary the- 
ology, and Leo’s relations with England 
and America. There are an excellent bibli- 
ography and biographical notes on con- 
tributors. 

The book is particularly recommended 
to those interested in the social teaching 
of the Church in the modern world, as it 
contains invaluable historical background 
which serves to set in their proper con- 
text—and therefore to make better under- 
stood—documents such as “Rerum Nov- 
arum,” “Libertas Praestantissimum,” and 
- oo declaring Anglican orders in- 
valid. 





PAPERBACKS NOTED 


THE CHALLENGE OF INTERRACIAL 
JUSTICE by Daniel M. Cantwell, 98 
pages. (Divine Word Publications, Tech- 
ny, Illinois, 65 cents.) 

THIS REVISED edition of Monsignor 
Cantwell’s 1952 pamphlet thoroughly 
documents the Catholic position on inter- 
racial justice. Hundreds of quotations 
from the hierarchy and other authorities 
cover the various human rights and their 
violation. A good source book on the fun- 


damentals of justice. 


THE PEOPLE TAKE THE LEAD, A REC- 
ORD OF PROGRESS IN CIVIL RIGHTS 
1948-1960, 42 pages. (American Jew- 
ish Committee, 165 East 56 Street, New 
York 22, New York, 25 cents.) 

THIS PAMPHLET summarizes the im- 
portant gains in civil rights in employ- 
ment, housing, education, etc., in both 
public and private facilities. A separate 
1961 supplement is included to bring the 
record up to date. Both voluntary and en- 
forced reforms are listed. The AJC con- 
cludes that second class citizenship is on 
the way out. 


THE FEDERAL EXECUTIVE AND CIVIL 
RIGHTS, 48 pages. (Southern Regional 
Council, 5 Forsyth Street, N.W., Atlanta 
3, Georgia, 50 cents.) 

THE SRC STAFF prepared this report 
early in 1961 but it is of interest now in 


reviewing the first ten months of | this 
administration. Presidential power is ana- 
lyzed as it relates to civil rights and the 
report attempts to spell out ways of 
achieving compliance with Federal direc- 
tives in housing, employment (under gov- 
ernment contract), education and other 
fields. One recommendation is that a post 
of race relations advisor to the president 
be created. 


THE FREEDOM RIDE, 12 pages. (South- 
ern Regional Council. Free.) 


A SPECIAL REPORT, this brief but 
thorough study, sees the freedom ride as 
an extension of the sit-ins but points 
out pertinent distinctions between them. 
Southern press reaction is reviewed and 
found to be at variance with local po- 
litical expression. A complete chronology 
of the first freedom rides is provided. 


THE EASE OF INTEGRATION by Sister 
Mary Theresita, SSJ, 24 pages. (Divine 
Word Publications, Techny, Illinois, 10 
cents.) 

SISTER THERESITA’S teaching experi- 
ence and her surveys of racial attitudes 
among teenagers make this a good pamph- 
let for use in Catholic high schools. It 
will start young speople thinking about 
interracial justice in their class rooms and 


in their neighborhoods. 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 


AUTUMN 
WEEKEND 


at Childerley Farm 
near Chicago 
November 24-26, 1961 
over Thanksgiving holiday 


“FORMING THE CHURCH ANEW” 


You're all invited ... and there will be special 
sessions for teachers, parents, pastors, and other 
educators concerned with forming the Church anew. 


SCHEDULE includes . . . The Christian Commitment in the 
World ... Liturgy and the World . . . Participation in the 
Mass, Bible Vigil, Morning and Evening Prayers . . . Music 
in Liturgical Prayer ... and... The Church and the Negro 
. . . Working Toward Interracial Communities .. . Fair Em- 
ployment, What Can You Do... Friendship House’s Home 
Visits for Your Town . . . The Northern School Problem... 
Getting Laws Passed ... Role of Literature . . . Psychology 
of Prejudice . . . History of Segregation . . . Teaching Chil- 
dren Christian Social Principles . . . Cultural Conflicts . . 
and... new friends . .. a good time... . 


FRIENDSHIP HOUSE’S chaplain, Monsignor Daniel M. 
Cantwell, will be with us for the Weekend. Dennis Fitzpat- 
rick, specialist in Church Music, is in charge of liturgical par- 
ticipation. Citizens and human relations workers will lead dis- 
cussions on their work for interracial justice. 


For further information contact ... Betty Plank, Friendship 
House, 4233 South Indiana Avenue, Chicago 53, Illinois. 
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Charges More Worry About African 
Than US Racism 


ST. PAUL, Minnesota. Speaking before the Lutheran 
World Missions Board here, the Rev. Elmer R. Daniel- 
son, who has served 30 years as a missionary in Tan- 
ganyika, charged that United States clergy seemed 
more concerned about racial disturbances in Africa than 
racial discrimination in America. Dr. Danielson also 
charged that the “awful discriminatory situation in the 
United States is a powerful contributory factor toward 
anti-white, anti-American, and anti-church feeling in 
that awakening giant of Africa.” 
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Friendship House Director John Kearney 
welcomes participants 
to Childerley Farm. 


First Half of ‘61 Sets Record 

for New Civil Rights Laws 

NEW YORK, New York. According to a recent report 
of the American Jewish Committee and the Anti-Defa- 
mation League of B’nai B'rith, the first half of 1961 
was the greatest period of progress in the history of civil 
rights legislation in this country. Contribution to this 
record was made by all areas of the country, with the ex- 
ception of the Deep South. Legislation included laws 
insuring fair employment practices, prohibiting housing 
discrimination, and barring religious and racial discrimi- 
nation in public places. 


First Negroes Enter Many Southern Schools 

The school integration picture was a peaceful one 
in the South and Southwest at the beginning of this 
school year. The contrast with the violence of former 
years was marked. 

A number of previously all-white grammar schools in 
Virginia, Texas, Florida, and Arkansas opened their 
doors to Negro students—many, it is true, on a token 
basis. But no incidents were reported, as many communi- 
ties showed their intent to comply with the federal law. 

Little Rock, Arkansas, which saw United States Army 
intervention in behalf of Negro students in 1957, inte- 
grated five more schools. 

Dallas, Texas, opened eight of its 101 white elemen- 
tary schools to Negro first-graders. 

The white boycott set up in New Orleans last year 
was broken as six of the city’s public schools desegre- 
gated, 

Arlington, Fairfax, Norfolk and Richmond counties 
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FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
BENEFIT 


Louis Lomax 
speaking on 


“The Non-white Revolt’ 


Co-author of the recent TV doc- 
umentary “Walk in My Shoes,” 
Mr. Lomax writes for a number 
of leading periodicals. He is also 
author of a new book “The Re- 
luctant African.” 


Mr. Lomax will be questioned by a panel 


Saturday, November 18, 1961 
Donation $2.00 


8:00 P.M. 
McCormick Place 


Little Theater Chicago, Illinois 


for tickets: 
FRIENDSHIP HOUSE 
CHICAGO 53, ILLINOIS 


4233 Indiana Ave. 
OA 4-7700 


COMMUNITY 
4233 South Indiana — Chicago 53, Illinois 


Rates: $2.00 for each year’s subscription 
$2.25 for foreign 


10-99 copies sent to one address, 15¢ each. 
100 or more, 10¢ each. 
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in Virginia opened some white schools to Negroes, with 
a total of 537 expected to register. But Prince Edward 
County still held out against integrated education, doom- 
ing 1,700 Negro children to another year of no formal 
education. si 

Fort Lauderdale, Florida, admitted 23 Negroes to for- 
merly all-white schools. At West Palm Beach two Ne- 
groes entered the senior class of Lake Worth High 
School, the first integration in the county. 

Catholic schools of Galveston, Texas, began integrated 
education in the first seven grades. 


Integrate Public Library in Deep South 
SAVANNAH, Georgia. Library services in the Savan- 
nah public library are now desegregated. The action was 
taken after a group of Negroes, who attempted to ob- 
tain services at the main library and were denied, filed 
suit in United States District Court. 

Geraldine Le May, director of the library, said the 
city had had two separate library systems since 1913, but 
that Negroes were permitted the use of the reference 
department of the white library whenever material nec- 
essary for study was unavailable to them in the Negro 
system. 

Said Savannah’s Mayor Malcolm Maclean, “Other 
Southern cities, including Atlanta, Augusta, Macon, 
Jacksonville, Charlotte, and Greenville, have integrated 
libraries, and local officials see no reason why Savannah 
should not follow their precedent.” 


State Advisors Urge End of 
Discrimination in Federal Jobs 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. In a report prepared by the 
Kentucky Advisory Committee to the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission, an appeal has been made to the 
Federal Government to “eradicate completely any dis- 
criminatory practices which may exist in federal employ- 
ment in Kentucky.” 

The committee’s report, part of the Federal Civil 
Rights Commission’s first report of 1961 to Congress, 
considers all aspects of civil rights in the state. 


Extent of Discrimination Here Dismays Africans 
LOUISVILLE, Kentucky. Before the recent Alabama 
freedom riots, people in the Republic of the Congo gen- 
erally did not know of racial strife in Africa, according 
to two summer students at the University of Louisville 
from the former Belgian colony. ‘The students, Pierre 
Shamba and Andre Kumuamba, said that news of the 
disturbances in Montgomery and Birmingham had been 
widely circulated in their homeland. 

Accustomed to eating with missionaries, “some of 
them from Alabama,” and attending church with them, 
they did not realize that they would be denied admit- 
tance to some places in this country because of their 
race, 


WASHINGTON, D.C. Reactions of African students 
at American colleges to discriminatory treatment as re- 
ported by Father Patrick Cotter, S.J., an organizer of the 
first Seminar for African Leadership Training held at 
Xaverian College here, ranged from “hurt” to “shock.” 
Difficulties placed in the way of their own country’s en- 
voys when they sought housing or service in restau- 
rants led one student to remark that his country’s em- 
bassy here should be closed. 








